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suffer as much misery as possible. What he desired
principally was first to show that he possessed the
courage to expose himself to danger, next, to show that
he possessed that sense of personal dignity which could
not put up with insult, and that resolution which might
save him from the risk of insult in future. And it was
for the sense of personal honour which it was supposed
to keep alive in men, and for the value which it gave to
courage, that the duel was long maintained and defended
by society. The usage, then, was not a consecration of
revenge, but of the principle of self-respect. Doubtless
public opinion approved also of a moderate gratifi-
cation of revenge, but assuredly a remorseless spirit
was no more approved or admired by those who ap-
proved of duels than by others, and was only even
excused in the case of an extreme and intolerable
injury.

We may therefore maintain that the general principle
of the forgiveness of injuries, as announced by Christ, has
been accepted by the world, has become part of morality,
and has made a great and perceptible difference in the
average of human characters. The principle of unlimited
forgiveness, even on condition of repentance, remains, no
doubt, to a certain extent a stumblingblock. Few of us
even profess that there are no injuries which we are not
prepared to forgive ; probably few of us wish to have the
forgiving spirit in this perfection. It is not merely that
such unlimited forgiveness is almost impossible to prac-
tise ; men do not merely regard it as an' unattainable
virtue, but they deny it to be a virtxic at all. Not under
the influence of strong passion, but deliberately, they
regard it as a mark of servility and suspect it of being